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of both affairs and left Townshend to sign in
October, 1709, a Barrier Treaty whereby the
Dutch were promised a long line of fortresses in
return simply for a guarantee of the Hanoverian
succession to the British throne. But the subse-
quent conduct of the Dutch proved that
Marlborough was entirely wrong in his fore-
bodings.

His refusal to take part in these diplomatic
negotiations was the first outward sign of his
declining influence. The Whig Junto had taken
over the real direction of foreign policy and
domestic questions. Throughout the summer, for
instance, they had insisted that Lord Orford, their
last member without office, should be put at the
head of the Admiralty. Marlborough and
Godolphin grumbled and Queen Anne openly
objected. But Marlborough gave way. The
Queen, every inch a Stuart, proved less willing to
consent to the arrogant Whig dominance and she
secretly consulted Harley, the Tory leader, who
came up the back stairs to see her through the
connivance of Abigail Masham.

Abigail's growing influence not only worried
the Whigs, but excited the jealousy of Sarah Marl-
borough, who, though she had long ceased to be
friendly with her Sovereign, was still her First
Lady-in-Waiting. Sarah's quarrels with the
Queen and his friend Godolphin's subjection to
the Whigs made Marlborough all the more con-
scious of his declining power. He tried to
rehabilitate himself in the eyes of the foreign
Courts and generals by asking the Queen in
October, 1709, to make him Captain-General for